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New Zealand 


New Zealand is located not far from the center of 
the most empty and watery hemisphere in the world. 
Its nearest neighbors are more than a thousand miles 
away. Eurasia, Africa, and the Americas all lie on 
the other side of the globe. Great Britain, with which 
it has its closest economic and cultural ties, is vir- 
tually antipodal. Yet, far as it is from the great cen- 
ters of population and industry, New Zealand has 
one of the world’s highest standards of living. 

Two factors, people and climate, have contributed 
primarily to this. The mixed population of 2.4 mil- 
lion Europeans and 155,000 Maoris live together 
with mutual respect in an area the size of Colorado 
or Great Britain. The Europeans, largely British, 
have come, fairly recently, from a place where edu- 
cation and technology are at a high level. Carefully 
selective immigration policies have aimed at dis- 
couraging the arrival of anyone who would be a 
burden on the society. Hence, the people are mostly 
young, vigorous, and educated. 

As for the climate, it is mild, both in summer and 
winter, and few places are excessively wet or dry. 
Especially is the climate suited for pasture and feed 
for livestock. The basis of the economy is modern, 
mechanized farming, chiefly the raising of livestock. 
The most efficient techniques are used. and yields 
are high, high enough to cover the cost of transport- 
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ing surpluses to markets on the far side of the globe. 

To produce profitably wool, meat, butter, and 
cheese, the New Zealanders have created thousands 
of acres of pastures that are artificial, or exotic as 
they call them. First they cleared the fairly dense 
forests or drained swamps. Then sturdy and nutri- 
tious grasses and legumes were introduced. The 
search for ever better strains of grass goes on con- 
stantly. The soils are generously fertilized or top 
dressed with needed phosphates which come from 
Nauru and Ocean Islands. Top dressing, spraying, 
crop-dusting, seed-sowing, and rabbit poisoning by 
means of aircraft now add to the efficiency of opera- 
tions. The single-family farms are well-kept and at- 
tractive. Local markets are easily reached on the 
network of good roads. Modern factories process the 
farm exports before they are shipped abroad. 


REGIONAL DIVERSITY. Many people tend to 
think that the climate and economy of New Zealand 
are rather uniform, but there are in fact several 
distinctly different types of landscape, and marked 
contrasts between North and South Islands. 

On North Island, for instance, is the largest con- 
centration of Maoris, the Polynesian pre-European 
settlers, who live in villages which have retained 
much of their ancient character. Karly European 
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settlement was primarily on South Island, where 
natural grasslands for sheep and the discovery of 
gold were the first attractions. South Island has the 
highest mountains, the broadest plains, and the wet- 
test and the driest parts of the country. North Island 
has the active volcanoes and ash-covered areas. 

Average temperatures vary little from north to 
south, yet South Island is generally conceded to have 
a cool climate, even though the highest New Zealand 
temperatures occur during the summer in its driest 
rain shadow pockets. The northern part of North 
Island is considered subtropical; frosts are rare, and 
it can be quite warm and humid. The northernmost 
sections support forests of kauri, a broad-leaved 
conifer somewhat similar to trees of the Indonesian 
rain forests, which yields excellent lumber. 

The diversity of New Zealand can be most clearly 
visualized in terms of eight distinct kinds of land- 
scape. These do not correspond exactly to the ad- 
ministrative divisions or the regions into which the 
country is sometimes divided. 


The most intensively farmed parts of New Zealand 
are the dairy areas, which are largely confined to 
North Island. Here there is a carpet of high quality 
grass covering rolling downland and pockets of pro- 
ductive, drained swampland. The small farms of 
about one hundred acres are reminiscent of Eng- 
land. This landscape is typical of Northland, espe- 
cially near Auckland, throughout most of the Wai- 
kato country, and along the Taranaki-Manawatu 
Lowland. 

The dairy areas supply a variety of products and 
are the source of the major part of New Zealand’s 
wealth. Milk, rich in butterfat, from herds of Jersey 
cows, is converted into butter and cheese, as well as 
dried milk and casein. Together these products con- 
tribute one-third of the export revenue. The pas- 
tures are also used to fatten sheep and cattle which 
are brought in from the surrounding hills. Pigs are 
kept as well. Thus, the dairy lands are also the prin- 
cipal meat producers. Mutton and beef make up 
one-fifth of the exports by value. Animal hides and 
wool are by-products of the meat industry in these 
areas. 


The downland and moderately steep hill areas 
support nearly half of New Zealand’s 42.4 million 
sheep. This kind of country is often peripheral to 
the dairy lands, as in Northland, Eastland, and the 
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margins of the Western Hill Country. It is also 
found in Southland and in small sections among the 
mountains of Westland-Nelson. The sheep farms 
are usually a few thousand acres; small enough to 
be managed by one or two men. Migratory labor is 
used for shearing, cutting brush, and other jobs. 
Large exotic pastures of medium quality are the 
rule and the forest, trying always to. regain its own, 
must be continuously fought back. Cattle are raised 
here in considerable numbers, largely because they 
help keep down the scrub growth. 

Wool, New Zealand’s leading export, is the main 
product of the hill country sheep farms. But they 
also regularly send surplus sheep and cattle to the 
fattening fields and to the livestock markets. The 
hills and the lowlands therefore play complementary 
roles in the livestock economy. 

Under current market conditions, the sheep farms 
are much more profitable than the dairy farms in 
terms of investment, and their importance is grow- 
ing, for it is here that top dressing from the air is 
making possible the biggest increases in production. 


Over-confident graziers have cleared land for pas- 
ture well back into the steep hill country of North 
Island. This landscape can best be described as 
rugged. Even though relief is moderate, the land 
has been carved out over the ages into a sea of 
fantastically jagged ridges. The results of clearing 
the dense forest from such steep topography have 
been swift and disastrous—ugly scarred hillsides and 
choked streams where soil and soft rock have slid 
downhill. 

Steep hill country is widespread in North Island, 
and unfortunately for transportation, a block of it 
extends clear across the Island from west to east 
in what is called the Western Hill Country. Discon- 
tinuous areas of a similar nature occur in North- 
land, Eastland, and Southland. The more remote 
parts are still forest covered. The original vegeta- 
tion was more or less of a rain forest made up of 
valuable small-leaved podocarps and various broad- 
leaved trees. Most of the lumber potential has been 
wasted through indiscriminate clearing, but a few 
lumber mills continue to operate. 


A fourth landscape is that of low mountains. It shares 
many general characteristics with the steep hill coun- 
try, but differs in elevation and relief. Instead of 
ridge after ridge standing about 1,000 feet above the 
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LAND USE 
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valley, the low mountains form distinct ranges up 
to 5,000 feet or more. Every bit as steep as the hill 
country, the mountains are more remote and fortu- 
nately are still largely in forest. The cover of beech, 
or beech mixed with other trees, is not as attractive 
to lumbermen as the forests lower down. The two 
main regions of low mountains are the Eastern 
Ranges of North Island, which extend from East 
Cape all the way south to Wellington, and West- 
land-Nelson in northern South Island. 


In the center of North Island is an interesting 
landscape known as the Volcanic Plateau. A fairly 
extensive surface of plains interspersed with lakes 
and hills has developed here, nearly surrounded by 
hills and mountains. On the south side are several 
large and active volcanoes, which have spread thick 
layers of light pumice ash over much of the Plateau 
and nearby country. The most recent showers of 
ash among other things have destroyed many square 
miles of forest, leaving scrub and even tussock grass- 
land growing in this cool and humid region. An- 
other feature of the Plateau are several thermal 


areas with geysers, steam vents, and hot springs. 
Steam harnessed here is now producing some ther- 
moelectric power. 

Europeans at first found the Plateau difficult to 
use—their livestock suffered from mysterious defi- 
ciency diseases, for one thing—and settled in it slow- 
ly. But eventually it was discovered that trees would 
do well. As a result, large plantations of fast-grow- 
ing exotic trees, mainly Monterey Pine, were estab- 
lished in the scrub. These now have begun to reach 
harvest size. 

More recently, the power possibilities of the 
Plateau have been exploited. New Zealand’s longest 
river, the Waikato, rises here and has carved out a 
trench on its way to the plains that bear its name. 
Several dams have been built along the river to 
supply hydroelectric power and more are projected. 

Not long ago it was discovered that a trace of 
cobalt added to the soil made it possible to raise 
healthy livestock, and the Volcanic Plateau has now 
become a pioneer region. Thus, a seemingly sterile 
area has been transformed into a highly productive 
one. 
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While dairy farms predominate among land uses 
in North Island, cropland predominates in South 
Island. Following a period of sheep ranching, im- 
mense wheat farms grew up on the broad, flat, 
alluvial and loessal Canterbury Lowland and the 
accessible downland both to the north and south, in 
response to a demand for wheat in the gold mining 
communities and 
Southland was also used. 

Today these areas of field crop production still 
supply the starch needs of New Zealand—wheat, 
oats, and potatoes. Gone, however, are the exports 
of grain, for now the majority of the farms, each of 
several hundred acres, also raise livestock. Field 
crops are rotated with pasture; and hay, various 
feeds, and specialty crops like malting barley, grass 
seed, and flax are grown. As a result of the high 
prices obtained for livestock produce, this industry 
is pre-eminent even in these cultivated parts of the 
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country. 


A seventh region, which may be called the high 
country, is mostly tussock grassland or bunch grass. 


It is a complex of landforms, much of it irregular 
mountains that climb up toward the higher ranges 
to the west. High peaks are capped with alpine 
vegetation and may have patches of forest on their 
sides. Among the mountains are isolated dry basins 
and wide shingle or cobble filled river valleys. As 
the high mountains to the west cause a rain shadow, 
precipitation is less than forty inches a year and some 
sheltered interior valleys get less than fifteen inches. 

Karly settlers introduced sheep and some exoti. 
grasses into the tussock grasslands and set frequent 
fires to encourage grass growth. They also brought 
in rabbits. Continued over-grazing by sheep, exces- 
sive burning, and fast-multiplying rabbits have de- 
pleted the grass and accelerated erosion. The driest 
areas have become man-made _ deserts—virtually 
useless. The rest of the country still carries sheep 
on huge runs of many thousands of acres each, gen- 
erally leased from the government. Run holders 
can do little more than maintain their flocks, and 
consequently wool is the only product. 

Several hydroelectric power sites have been devel- 
oped on rivers in this section, notably on the Wai- 
taki and the Clutha, and here and in the mountains 
to the west, greater power potential exists. 
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The most scenic landscape in New Zealand occurs 
in the high glaciated Southern Alps. ‘This mountain 
chain, running the length of South Island, culmi- 
nates in Mt. Cook, 12,349 feet high. The nearly con- 
tinuous crest is interrupted by only a few passes be- 
low the alpine zone more than a mile up. All along 
its length, the valleys have been, or are being, 
scoured out by glaciers, creating a landscape much 
like that of Norway or the Patagonian Andes. On 
the eastern side, valleys blocked by moraines are 
hosts to piedmont lakes. To the southwest, the 
mountains come right down to the sea, and there 
are many spectacularly beautiful fiords. 

The forests, which cloak the intermediate and 
lower slopes of the Alps differ from one side to the 

‘ other. The drier eastern slopes have a somewhat 
open forest of hardy beeches; the superhumid west- 
ern ones have a mixed forest of beech and _ podo- 
carps, or, in Westland-Nelson, just podocarps. Lum- 

bering is a fairly important industry in Westland 
because of these valuable timber trees. Curiously, 
the centuries-old podocarps are not reproducing ef- 


fectively, and it is thought that they are ancient 
relics of a warmer period. Without interference, 
the beeches will eventually take over. 


These eight landscapes are the dominant ones, 
but there are, of course, local scenes as well. Fruits 
and vegetables are produced near the larger cities 
and in several other places. Apples, partly for ex- 
port, are grown in Westland-Nelson and Eastland 
(there may well be a potentially much larger over- 
seas market for New Zealand apples). Peaches, cher- 
ries, and apricots are harvested in the driest pockets 
of interior South Island. 

Mining is not a major activity in New Zealand, 
but coal and some gold, tungsten, magnesite, clays, 
iron ore, silica sand, limestone, etc., are produced. 
Two kinds of coal mining areas occur. In Westland 
there are bituminous mines whose product runs the 
trains and larger factories or is converted into com- 
bustible gas. Near Auckland and in Southland, sub- 
bituminous coal is mined and goes mainly to smaller 
factories and for household heating. 
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